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the far-flung British Empire), and it seemed to make 

welcomed these and other songs, such as George 
Gershwin’s Limehouse Nights (though of course this 
referred to the Chinese section of London), Harold 
Weeks’ Cairo and Hindustan, and above all, Richard A 
Whiting’s Japanese Sandman, already remarked on as 
comprising one side of Paul Whiteman’s first record. 
Built on the simplest and yet most appealing of 
melody-lines, both musically and lyrically it caught 
the mood of those who did not particularly want to 
whoop it up night in, night out in night-clubs, even if 
they could afford it. The gende words, conjuring up a 
benign, almost Santa Claus-like character who would 
“trade new dreams for old,” wedded to a gentle 


(Paul Whiteman was not the only outstanding per¬ 
sonality to whom it brought fame and fortune, and 
who in turn made its composer wealthy: the late Nora 
Bayes, one of the most dramatic vaudeville artists to 
reach London from America, brought down the house 


{Jack Hylton leading at the 
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October 3, 1923, they took part in a performance on 
the air from the studios in Savoy Hill of the British 
Broadcasting Company (as it then was). Another 
pioneer on the air was Marius B Winter and his Band, 
who had performed the unlikely miracle of playing 

latter event coinciding with the General Election of 
November, 1922 when the Coalition Government was 
defeated and Bonar Law’s Conservatives assumed 
office. 

The Savoy bands were fashioned in the Whiteman 

the top band in the world for dancing. Not only for 
dancing: eventually it became as much of a feature 
on the stage as in the ballroom, and in fact appeared 
in London in a revue at the Hippodrome called, 
topically, Brighter London. The Savoy Havana Band, 


Paul Specht, also appeared in London in 1923 - 

of the band was the brilliant cornet work of Italian- 
born Frank Guarente, especially in the small “hot” 
group from within the ranks of the main Paul Specht 
Orchestra, which was known as The Georgians. 
(Their music was an extension, polished and modified, 
of the Original Dixieland Jazz Band’s; Guarente owed 
much to his friendship with Nick LaRocca, but it was 
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ThhnegroTas 6 Joseph Oliver, 


New Orle: 


at the t 
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nally w< 


e part 


had developed a 
ment that had defeated all his rivals in his home city. 
He established himself in Chicago in 1918 along with 

had heard along the grape-vine that the Windy City 
was very partial to real jazz, and had had very little 
since the Original Dixielanders had left for New York 
the year before. Oliver settled at the Royal Gardens 
.. ' Gardens) with the band that 


e, perhaps of all 


It swung; it played its 
ut jazz in its origins, 

5 direction - with a ws 


id birthday. Louis, of co 


>f 1922 by the 
the person of 
st his twenty- 

id TV appear- 


in Switzerland and 
tion of Carroll Gibbons.) 


vas The Virginians, under 
the direction of his first alto saxophonist, Ross Gorman, 
who also played clarinet, bass clarinet and on occasion 
just about everything else. He was a superb musician, 
and universally popular with his colleagues in the 

Sammy Lewis, the trombonist, there was little that 
the Virginians recorded that for sheer crispness and 
warmth could match the much superior Georgians. 
Henry Busse’s solid, Teutonic trumpet work was not 

sound of Guarente’s. Perhaps some of the latter 
qualities were due to Frank Guarente’s having < 


less films and broadcasts, records ai 
ances, he became universally recognized as tne 
greatest jazz soloist of all, but he always modestly 
ascribed his success to the influence of the man he 
affectionately called “Papa Joe.” The Oliver band 
eventually broke up, and though “King” Joe formed 
other units and played superb music with them, he 
never quite reached the heights attained by his original 
Creole Jazz Band. He died in poverty in Savannah in 
1938, aged nearly fifty-three. 

“King” Oliver’s was not the only negr~ A - 


New York there 
trained as a chen 




in those early years 
,n from Guthl: 




_ e .~js. After this company sold out to Paramount 

Records, Henderson began free-lance recording with 
most of the many blues singers in New York, for this 
was the era of the blues boom. A dance called the 
Blues had been invented; as might be imagined, it was 
slow, involved a good deal of bodily contact, and of 
course was regarded by the older generation as one 
more symbol of the degeneracy of the youth of the day. 
When it was made known that the Blues was origin¬ 
ally the song of the negro, this served to substantiate 
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death in January, 1965. One of his more speetaeular 
productions while in the band business was to hire a 
’plane, fill it with the Hylton band, Mr and Mrs 

Wright) and hU wife, a°nd, o^Sunday, SepteZer" 





























er df these strangely-named 
le recording would take place 

of the band, and thus we can find sides labelled Earl 
Oliver’s Jazz Babies (after the trumpet player who 
was no relation to the negro “King” Oliver), or 
Jimmy Johnston’s Rebels (Johnston played bass saxo¬ 
phone in the band, which usually had no other bass), 
or, very soberly, Bill Wirges and his Orchestra (Wirges 
was the pianist and often the arranger). Then there 
were sides by Tom Stacks and his Minute Men, 
Stacks being the drummer and mostly the vocalist. 
His exultant voice can be heard on literally dozens, 
perhaps hundreds of sides, a 


as Tommy 7 Gott, another ex-Whiteman 

sentTthere was Red Nichols, who out- 
rfectly phrased, beautifully 


id infinitely less dated than do t 


e of an 


Mas, the greatest band of them all existed for a 
»rt time only. In its finest form, it lasted for just a 
ir, from September, 1926 to September, 1927. Thfc 
in Goldkette Orchestra played the Roseland Ball¬ 
on in New York, went on a tour of New England 
the Roseland for a 



oulded 


The A: 


; “hot” 


:ation that 
without si 


cinganyofits 
well-deserved popularity as a “straight” orchestra, 
however, was led by a French-born, Russian-educated 
pianist named Jean Goldkette. He headed a business 
operating from headquarters in Detroit, and his prin¬ 
cipal band between 1924 and 1927 reached a peak of 
perfection that many authorities, and the writer also, 
consider has never been surpassed. Goldkf * ir 


late ’forties for his deliberately dated version of 
Twelfth Street Rag). Goldkette also managed a negro 
band that for richness and fine rhythmic attack has 
seldom been equalled. The nominal leader was 
William McKinney, and the band was known as 
McKinney’s Cotton Pickers, but the arranger and 

Fletcher Henderson Orchestra, named Don Redman. 
(The great musicians who played in the Cotton 
.ex-Hendei 


Goldkett 


’ Waller 


■) Jea. 


ciently se 


nuch as 


- the dire 

dolinist Victor Young, faint 
the composer of Sweet Sue - Just You, I Don't Sta 
Ghost Of A Chance With You, and Around The H 

’thirties, he gave up the band business to work 


Leeds of 


the most suitable effect. Hence, he engaged such out- 

trumpet and trombone, Jimmy on reeds; drummer 
Chauncey Morehouse (late of Paul Specht’s orchestra); 
trombonist Bill Rank, whose splendid playing brought 
him' recognition among the fans in England long 
before Jack Teagarden was heard of, and who at this 

greatest living exponent of his particular style of 
trombone-playing; and Bix Beiderbecke on cornet and 


: of the first 

“pops”) to be issued in England was of Jean Gold- 
kette’s Orchestra. Using the original scores, and some 
of his original musicians (drummer Morehouse among 
them), Goldkette directed a very interesting session 
for the RCA Camden label, to attract old-timers who 
remembered the great band he had in the ’twenties. 
Jean Goldkette died in 1962. 

Victor Young had graduated to Goldkette by way 

In 1925 he was a member of the orchestra providing 
the dance music in the famous Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, in Chicago. This was under the joint direction 
of pianist Ted Fiorito and Dan Russo, another 
violinist. It was known as the Oriole Orchestra, and 
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h^ e best j n America seemed to be disregarded by 

when Johnny Hamp’s Kentucky Serenaders appeared 
there - at the Kit-Cat, inevitably - in September, 
I93 °j a year all but two weeks after Gus Amheim and 
a few months after Ted Lewis’s return visit with 
Jimmy Dorsey in the band, they were received coolly 
by musicians, dance-band followers and the lay public 
alike. The Melody Maker's roving critic lambasted 
Hamp mercilessly; “the style switched abruptly from 
inaudible ‘whispering’ to noisy ‘Dixieland,’ ” he com¬ 
plained. Every other number featured an almost 
inaudible muted trumpet chorus, the two violins 
played with no subtlety, and the drummer seemed to 
have difficulty holding the tempo. “They have come 
here mainly on the pretext made on their behalf that 


would have bee 
e invited an Americar 
calibre of Ted Weems’, for example. R< 
Weems’ and Hamp’s bands had b< 
regularly on HMV for some years, a 

more musically satisfying propositic 


, and as 


second to 


d they hopelessly fail to 
■' “No attempt was i 


Nor did the appearanee, in January, 1928, in 
London of Fred Rich and his Orchestra from the 
Hotel Astor, New York, bring forth any acclaim from 
the same paper’s correspondent. “Why is it,” he 
asked rather peevishly, “that Fred Rich and his Hotel 

setting . . . can hold a packed house at the Holborn 
Empire and rouse it, at times, to considerable 

particularly brilliant style, or because it gives an act 
which is entirely new to our Variety programmes ? . .. 
My personal opinion ... is that neither of these sug- 


post-war days, Ted Weems and his brother Art, who 
played trumpet, formed a college band that had its 
first professional engagement of importance in the 
Trianon Ballroom in Newark, New Jersey. His was a 
happy band, and sounded it; its members stayed 
together for years with relatively few changes, offering 

saccharine and “hot” without being unacceptable to 
those who liked to hear the tune. The band had a 
tower of strength in Country Washburn, its Texas- 
born brass bass player, who with his leader dreamed 
up a novelty number that combined the flavour of a 
negro revivalist meeting with hillbilly homespun 
humour. It was called Oh! Mo'nah! (meaning Oh, 
Mourner , but it was generally accepted, in England 
at least, as being addressed to a girl named Mona). 
For years, Ted Weems gave most of the vocal work 
to his tenor saxophonist, Parker Gibbs, but from 1937 
until he disbanded the orchestra during the war, his 
featured singer was a young Italian-American with a 
lazy, engaging style, named Perry Como. Ted Weems 
died in 1958. 

Another “happy-family” band that could have 

Sanders’ Original Nighthawks Orchestra, from Chic¬ 
ago. We met them briefly in Chapter 1, as they began 
their co-operative career in 1919, but it was not until 
1924 and the beginning of a regular, and long, series 
of late-night broadcasts that gave them their name 
that they became nationally (and via their records, 
internationally) known. Like Ted Weems’s orchestra’ 
the Coon-Sanders personnel changed but little over 
* L ~ - n d like Ted Weems, the band policy was 
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Left: Harry Bidgood and his Orchestra, 1927. 

Right: Leslie Jeffries and his Rialto Orchestra, 1925. (They played 
“hot” dance music in Edinburgh.) 


became the director of a massed accordion band that 
played popular dance tunes, frequently in selections 

success during the next two decades, right up to the 
time of his death in 1955. There was nothing in the 

played absolutely straight, Without embellishments or 
interesting arrangements. The same group recorded 
as “Don Porto’s Novelty Accordion Band” and 
“Rossini’s Accordion Band” for Wool worth’s Eclipse 


had the straightforward dance records on Broa 
The regular singer of the vocal refrains, al 


the few that did not play in London during the late 
’twenties, but which recorded there by commuting 
from its regular place of employment in Edinburgh. 
The leader was a violinist named Leslie Jeffries, later 

Court of the Grand Hotel, Eastbourne, but his Rialto 
Orchestra (named after the Coventry Street, London, 
ballroom where he started in the early ’twenties) from 
the Marine Gardens, Portobello, was a fine little band 
that frequently played even its comedy material with 
a much greater sense of what made interesting listen¬ 
ing than did its contemporaries when playing versions 
of the same numbers. John Thorne attempting to sing 
jPWrf 'A Known You Was Gonna Come We’d ’A Surely 

more at home singing songs such as Off To Phila¬ 
delphia and On The Road To Mandalay, borders on the 
ludicrous. The band itself, though, provides an excel¬ 
lent early example of how an enthusiastic and 
technically able group of musicians can absorb all the 

produce good dance music with an original flavour. 
The brass is particularly noteworthy, especially con¬ 
sidering the record was made in 1924. Nor is it a lone 
example; there are many sides on the red and gold 
Aco label bearing the name of Jeffries’ Rialto 
Orchestra that also bear fair comparison with the best 
of the top American names, some of them, such as 
Hard-Hearted Hannah and That’s All There Is being of 



such a high standard of musicianship, execution, 
imagination and arrangement that for years, collectors 
specializing in records of Fletcher Henderson and his 
Orchestra were convinced that these were by their 
hero, labelled as by Jeffries in error. 

Small clubs and ballrooms demanded small bands, 

to accommodate a band the size of, say, Jack Hylton’s 
or Paul Whiteman’s, on a bandstand about five yards 
wide and three deep. The Kit-Gat, the famous Mecca 
of visiting American bands at that time, was larger 
than this, but the resident British band under the 
direction of pianist Arthur Rosebery was only nine 
strong during most of its stay there at the end of the 
’twenties. Despite its size, it was regarded by musicians 
and others who knew a good band when they heard 
one as one of the finest in London. Its star member 
was its trumpet and trombone player, Paul Fenoulhet, 
English but of Huguenot origin, who afterwards 
became leader and arranger of the BBC Variety 
Orchestra during the second world war. Like Ted 
Heath, of Ambrose’s orchestra, Paul Fenoulhet was 
much in demand as trombonist on all kinds of record¬ 
ing sessions, and both these fine players recalled 
almost blushingly having taken part in various record¬ 
ings of The Laughing Trombone. Considering what an 

and broadcast comparatively little; about twenty or 
thirty sides for Parlophone accounted for them all. 

The New Princes was another well-known restaurant 
where customers could dance. It was in Piccadilly, 
London, and in the winter of 1925 its popular feature 
was a band of Canadian musicians including Bill Hall, 
who had come over with Joseph G Smith, and stayed. 
The leader was a saxophonist named Hal Swain, and 

big following among the British girls who worshipped 
crooners much as their daughters follow the fortunes 
of “pop” groups now. Hal Swain formed his own 
band on leaving the New Princes, and toured with 
this very successfully until the mid-thirties. It is 
believed he returned to Canada before the outbreak 
of the war; so far as is known, Les Allen did so as well. 
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within reach of Eddie Lang. His great musicianship 
was matched by his extraordinary versatility. For¬ 
tunately for us, he was regularly employed by 
Columbia Records, who also made OKeh records, 
o appeal t< 


5. Thus, 


an, if Wl 


enough to possess the records, h 
accompanying singers from Annet 
Ruth Etting to blues singers Bessie 
A1 ler. He r 


e fortu 


cords ar 


forked 


with Frank Fere 
Blue Four, and Louis 
negro composer and pul 
Clarence Williams and his wife Eva Taylor, and 
with blues guitarist Lonnie Johnson. (He used the 
pseudonym “Blind Willie Dunn” when working with 
Johnson. Legend has it that Willie Dunn was a blind 
newsboy from whom Eddie Lang bought his evening 
:r every night; for the use of his name, Lang 




r his fee from the records to the 1: 


Bing Crosby, in the spring of 1929, developed a 
wart on his vocal chords and had it removed, pro¬ 
ceeding to sing even better than ever; and when 
Eddie Lang complained of recurrent tonsilitis a few 
years later, Bing advised him to have his tonsils out. 
Complications set in, and on March 26, 1933, Eddie 
Lang died, aged barely thirty. At this writing, both 
his partners, Bing Crosby and Joe Venuti, are still 
very much alive, Joe Venuti being the individual 
musician who drew the greatest applause when he 
appeared at the Jazz Expo ’69 in London in October, 

1969- 

A little earlier in this chapter, we saw that Jean 
Goldkette managed several bands other than the one 
with which he made his name, which included Bix 
•Beiderbecke, Bill Rank, Frankie Trumbauer and 
others. There was McKinney’s Cotton Pickers, already 
mentioned; and towards the end of 1928, he sent 
another band whose affairs he managed to a hotel in 
Toronto, Canada. The band was originally known as 
the Orange Blossom Band, but the hotel was the Casa 



as the Original Dixieland Jazz Band had an exactly 
similar arrangement, with Nick LaRocca as the chair- 

The Casa Lomans were very successful; they played 
mostly in the New York area at the outset of their 
career, at such venues as the Glen Island Casino, and 
at Essex House. Their style of playing was something 
new to the world of dance music at that time: though 
some of their arrangements were done by Bill Challis, 

of the organization themselves, principally by Gene 
Gifford, the guitarist, who arranged with a precision 
and skill that attracted many admirers, but which, in 
the light of later developments in the dance-band 
world, and changing tastes among jazz enthusiasts, 

Paul Whiteman’s did. 

careerup to the time of the entry of the United States 

less a war casualty, although for a time Glen Gray 
continued with a somewhat different band of his own. 
He died in 1963. 

It has been said that the Casa Loma Orchestra, 
with their smartly-drilled sound from brass and reed 
sections were the founding-fathers of the “swing” 

approach, andthe use of‘‘riffi” - repeated phrases 

having worked out a^ariation in his mind, would use 

unlike the men of the ’twenties who as often^not 
played something different every time. (One has only 
to compare different “takes” of a Paul Whiteman or 
Jean Goldkette performance, recorded on the same 

play any solo exactly the same way twice.) With the 
“swing” bands, however, this seems to be much less 
prevalent, and to a sensitive listener, it sounds as if 
what is played is not so much inspired as trotted out 
like a clever party-piece. To be sure, there were 
exceptions, but they were far fewer than had been 
general a decade or so earlier. 

The first recording session undertaken by the Casa 
Loma Orchestra was under the direction of Henry 

saxophone team. The date was Tuesday, October 29, 
1929, and as the band left the OKeh studios, having 
made three sides, the evening papers were full of the 
story of what had happened on Wall Street that day. 
The last of the three titles the band had made was 
just a catchy tune from Chasing Rainbows , one of those 
new all-talking, all-singing movies. It was called 
Happy Days Are Here Again. 
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the Melody Maker reporter who said that the eleven- 
piece combination “gave a refined, finished act which 

The band has not only a good dance style, but it 
appears thoroughly at home on the boards, and the 
Jack Hulbert-like personality of Hal Kemp is in keep¬ 
ing with the collegiate style of general presentation.” 

singing and the comedy, which he found “more broad 
than subtle,” and singled out as outstanding the 
trumpet player Mickey Bloom, brother of Rube 
Bloom, an American pianist and composer of several 
dance numbers and concert pieces in the then modern 
idiom. Mickey Bloom was also a comic dancer, and 
it may have been this that focussed attention on him; 
his partner in the trumpet section went unnoticed by 
the Melody Maker scribe. This was a young man of 
Irish extraction named Bernart Berigan, but known to 
his friends and eventually to the world as “Bunny” 
Berigan. The bass player Pat “Spike” Hughes, also 
an Irishman, tried to get him to play on a free-lance 
recording date he had with Decca, but Berigan never 
showed up; “Spike” used Ted Lewis’s “hot” man 
“Muggsy” Spanier instead, but Decca were restrained 
from issuing the records by the Ministry of Labour 
who had just introduced its infamous ruling about 

England. 

Berigan had no need to worry about a record 

great demand for just this purpose by such American 
bandleaders as Fred Rich, Ben Selvin and the Dorsey 
Brothers, and after he returned to New York with 
Hal Kemp’s orchestra, which had appeared at the 
Coliseum and the Cafe de Paris in London, Berigan 
found there was no shortage of work for a player of 

withstanding. He went from band to band, even 
working for a time with Benny Goodman before 
branching out, as they all seemed to do, as leader 


Some musicians are born leaders; those we have 
met so far have in the main answered to that descrip¬ 
tion. Bunny Berigan was not, however. He was 
inclined to be as irresponsible as he had been towards 
“Spike” Hughes in London, and after three years, his 

Dorsey. A few months later he tried again; but the 
kind of life he had been leading, apparcndy plentifully 
provided with alcohol, took its toll. As with Bix 
Beiderbecke eleven years before, an attack of pneu- 

on June 2, 1942, he died. He was thirty-four. 

On returning to the States, Hal Kemp toured with 


Manhattan Room of the Pennsylvania Hotel in New 
York. He recorded a great deal and was at the height 
of popularity when he was involved in a fatal car 


accident a few days after Christmas, 1940. He was 
thirty-five. The best-known member of his band was 
his pianist at the time of the London appearances, 
John Scott Trotter, later director of the orchestra in 
Decca’s Los Angeles studios, accompanying Bing 
Crosby and other artists. 

Although the authorities in England prevented 
casual recording sessions by visiting Americans, there 
was fortunately no ban at that time on their playing 
in theatres; thus, on July 18, 1932, Louis Armstrong 
appeared at the London Palladium. The greatest jazz 
soloist of all, preceded by many records, actually 
appeared in our midst. Nat Gonella was speechless 
with delight; “straight” orchestra leaders Reginald 
King and Percy Bush found his act “against all 
definitions of good taste ... an insult to any 
musician ... a disgusting exhibition, likely to 
nauseate all decent men,” and most of the other 
leading dance musicians in London said they felt that 
Louis was everything he had been cracked up to be 
and that his records assured us he was, but that his 
act was not suitable for the general public, more for 
the intimate atmosphere of a night-club. Some even 
felt that the Palladium served to cheapen Armstrong, 
rather than the reverse; Ray Noble wished he could 
get him into the recording studio “and tell him 
exactly what I wanted him to do!” (So, doubtless, 
do Louis’ hosts of admirers!) Perhaps the most 
balanced comment on the young negro genius came 

level warmth that Louis was “a marvellous trumpeter 
of course, and the originator of half the good things in 
dance music,” but he preferred listening to Armstrong 
on record rather than in the flesh, for he had to admit 
that he found his mannerisms barbaric. “I thrilled at 

and best-known saxophonist, “but found nothing in 
his performance of the famous Tiger Rag, which 

simply as an effort to impress the uninitiated.” 

Doubtless there was a good deal of truth in 
Joe Crossman’s impression. Louis Armstrong was a 

applauded him were quick to point out, his was not 

his art. His wide grin — it was in England that he was 
first dubbed “Satchmo,” his own corruption of the 
term “Satchelmouth,” which is self-explanatory *- 
and by-play with a huge white pocket handkerchief, 

a gorged python,” wrote Hannen Swaffer in one of 
the national daily papers) as he reached for his famous 

and his gravelly voice: all these things were no doubt 
shocking and even repulsive to the hyper-sensitive 
members of an audience that had hitherto been sub¬ 
jected only to the college humour of a Hal Kemp, the 

“ham” acting of a Ted Lewis. The hastily-recruited 
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was noisy jazz, they said. The management reached 
the same conclusion: Goodman was fired the night 
the band opened, and three weeks later, they were 
out of work again. 

Not perturbed, at any rate outwardly, Benny 


Goodman took on Bunny Berigan in place of one of 

the band headed west on an extended road trip 
through Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin, Colorado and 
finally, California. On August 21, 1935, the band 
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Shaw’s undoubted and never-questioned technique). 

Artie Shaw revived his Gramercy Five idea in 1953, 
but a new generation had grown up that had no 
knowledge of the music that had pleased its parents 
fifteen years before, and once more, Shaw retired in 
disgust (he was frequently outspoken in his comments 
on the dance music scene). This time he emigrated 
to Spain, where he devoted his time to writing books; 
his autobiography, The Trouble With Cinderella, was 
published in 1952, and this was followed a few years 
later by a novel entitled I Love You, I Hate You, Drop 

attitude to the music that brought him fame and 
fortune; he now lives in Connecticut writing for the 
theatre, having sold his Spanish property in 1962. A 
comment by a young admirer on hearing Larry 
Shields, clarinettist of the Original Dixieland Jazz 

1936, which coincided with Shaw’s first modest suc¬ 
cess : “Gee, he’s great! He’s better than Artie Shaw! 

Throughout the later ’thirties, at the height of the 

of members of the negro race. Apart from Duke 
Ellington, there was a bandleader from New Jersey 
by the name of “Count” Basie, and one from Missouri 

enjoyed great fame. Ellington and Basie are remark- 

world despite the complete general change in popular 
taste; the quality of their music is such that both can al¬ 
ways command an audience, and both have frequently 
visited England with their bands in the years since 
the ending of the Musicians’ Union ban in the mid¬ 
fifties. Lunceford, however, having experienced great 
success up to and throughout the war, found himself 

the European and Asiatic conflicts brought about a. 

died while signing autographs, at the age of forty-five, 
in 1947. His band toured Sweden, but never reached 
England owing to the ban; his records had quite 

remembered being For Dancers Only, with its frenzied 
high-reaching trumpet solo, and Blues In The Night. 

William Basie was first heard on record as the 
pianist in Bennie Moten’s Kansas City Orchestra in 
1929, after the leader gave up directing the band from 
the keyboard. Basie was nicknamed “Count” early in 
his career; there was pianist “Duke” Ellington and 
pianist Earl Hines (hi*'.real name,).; so why not a 

was also a pianist known as “Sir Charies” Thompson.) 
When Bennie Moten died after an operation on his 
tonsils in April, 1935, his younger brother Ira (nick¬ 
named “Buster”) took over the band, and Basie left 
soon afterwards. He formed his own hand with some 
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Hammond, a pioneer 
(and serious music) h< 
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launched the Count Basie Orchestra. An engagement 
at the Grand Terrace, Chicago, was followed by a 
longer one in New York, first at the famous Roseland, 
then at the Savoy Ballroom in Harlem. 

The Bennie Moten band had been noteworthy for 
its relaxed, easy rhythm, closely affiliated to ’ 
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band from its contemporaries. One of the first records 
by the Basie band was typical not only of the group 
but of the style of some of the purely instrumental 
numbers that were popular at that time. It was 
Doggin’ Around, and it demonstrated the “riff,” a 
phrase of just a few notes repeated in different tones 

background to a soloist or vocalist (which could be 
very effective), all too frequently as foreground 
material, which made a very monotonous effect unless 
used very judiciously. The amateur instrumentalists 
that haunted the Rhythm Clubs of those days - small 
gatherings, usually in rooms over or under pubs, 
where connoisseurs of “swing” music would gather 

fairly reasonable facsimile of it (live) - took this simple 

programme at a Rhythm Club in the days before and 
in the early part of the war would hardly be complete 
without its performance of several dozen choruses of 
Doggin' Around by the resident band. This might con¬ 
sist of trumpet, three tenor saxophones, piano, two 
guitars, bass and drums. The resulting cacoohonv 
had to be heai 


ent-day 


licence expressed in the inelegant phras_ 
own thing.” No one attempted to dance 
proceedings; that was simply not done. You ] 


. of arti: 


became quite the fashion for dance music about the 

the reigning “King of Swing” (Benny Goodman) 
could discern the first faint cracks under his throne. 
For a short time, the vogue was for a kind of pro¬ 
grammatic dance music that had no song to tell a. 


story, but in which the composition itself set a scene 
suggested by the title. (In light concert and teashop 
music twenty years before in England, Albert Ket&bey 
had swept to fame with pieces such as In A Monastery 
Garden, with chorus of Kyrie Eleison chanted by such 


vocally to perform the task; In A Persian Market, where 
the erstwhile “monks” became beggars chanting 
“Bakhsheesh, bakhsheesh, inch 5 Allah!” and In A 

the percussionist had a wonderful time with his largest 
The chief exponent of this type of work applied to 
pianist and composer named Raymond Scott. In the 

quick succession by Toy Trumpet, Power House and 
Dinner Music For A Pack Of Hungry Cannibals caught 

little P pieces were on a label that af the time 6 hadTo 
outlet in England, but that did not deter bandleaders 
of the quality of Ambrose, Joe Loss and Billy Cotton 
from offering first-class performances of them. Ray¬ 
mond Scott’s titles became more and more flamboyant: 
Reckless Night On Board An Ocean Liner was followed 
by Boy Scout In Switzerland, Bumpy Weather Over Newark 
and In A Subway Far From Ireland among others. One 
of his greatest successes, however, was not at all 
original. Entitled In An 18th Century Drawing-Room, it 
relied for its melody on the theme of a movement 
from a Mozart piano sonata. Eventually, Raymond 
Scott expanded his Quintet into a conventional large 

of the popular ballads of the time, with Nan Wynn to 

been another pianist with slightly odd ideas for titles; 
he was Bert Shefter, and his Rhythm Octet was note- 

Rollini on vibraphone and Herb Quigley on drums. 
Typical Shefter titles were Chopin's Ghost, Burglar's 
Revenge, SOS, Farmer In A Dilemma and Deserted Desert. 

The greatest exponent of programme music in the 
modern dance idiom was, as always, Duke Ellington. 
After the success of Mood Indigo (1930) and Solitude 
( 1 934) which became song-hits that all the bands 
played on both sides of the Atlantic, he produced 
beautiful numbers such as Caravan (1937), Clarinet 
Lament (1936) and Just Another Dream (1939); he also 

Go Out Of My Heart. ? ? ^ ^ ^ 

The point to remember about Ellington’s music is 
that it rarely descended to the level of gimmicks to 

some bands of which nothing has been heard in many 
years, but which were enormously popular during 
the years immediately preceding the second world 

vocalist sing the main part of the theme of whatever 
number the band was playing as an introduction to 
that number. Barron is reported to have exploded in 
a burst of invective against the “swing” idiom, to the 


it is meaningless; but one wonders what Blue Barron 
would think of some of the productions of the ’seventies. 

There was also Shep Fields and his Rippling 
Rhythm. Their trade-mark was to begin each number 
with a chirping noise produced by blowing a whistle 
in a glass of water. The rhythm itself did not ripple; 
for that, it is necessary to go to a band such as Count 

the soil of good “hot” music and whose rhythm 
rippled naturally because it could not help itself once 
its expert practitioners began playing. Along with 
this there was Gray Gordon and his Tic-Toc Rhythm. 
It would hardly strain the imagination to suppose 
(correctly) that here each number began with a 
metronome setting the beat. Perhaps the best known 

disdainfully termed them, was that of Sammy Kaye. 
Billed as “Swing and Sway with Sammy Kaye,” the 
band did not play in the “swing” idiom, but merely 
offered good straightforward dance music, which 
stemmed directly from the “collegiate” style of the 
early Hal Kemp and Fred Waring bands. The most 
popular comedy band in America during the late 
’thirties was undoubtedly that of Kay Kyser, who ran 
a radio programme in which he introduced his 
“College of Musical Knowledge.” He conducted a 

ing” their replies with “That’s right, you’re wrong” or 

answered Kyser’s questions, which he phrased in the 
form of a statement, adding, “Right or wrong?” He 
probably contributed quite considerably to the musical 
education of young America of the time, by these 
“music lessons without tears”; he made a film called 
. That's Right, You're Wrong, which reached England in 
1940, but Kay Kyser and his band never did so in 

Strangely, in view of the mutual ban on Anglo- 

the journey to New York in 1938 and actually 
directed there a band recruited from American music¬ 
ians. His superb arrangements for Ambrose had pre- 
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the contribution made by the only harpist in the 
States ever to make the instrument “swing.” He was 
the late Casper Reardon, who in his life of just a 
month short of thirty-four years played with the 
Philadelphia and Cincinnati Symphony Orchestras, 
with Paul Whiteman, Abe Lyman, the Casa Loma 
Orchestra and other groups including his own. His 

exceptionally pleasant record, but as it is, the flowing 
lines of the melody, skilfully and tastefully decorated 
by the master harpist, make it quite outstanding. In 


pipe-organ and harp had recorded one side for Victor 
under the direction of Nat Shilkret, but the organist 
was “Fats” Waller, and the harpist, Francis J. 
Lapitino of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, can 
barely be heard; and in 1940, there was a string group 
called the New Friends of Rhythm that played 
rhythmic versions of snatches of classical melody under 
smart titles {Barber's Hitch for something out of 
Rossini’s opera The Barber Of Seville, Capriciousness 
No 24, a long way after Paganini, Shoot The Schubert 
To Me, Hubert - and so on) and this also used a harp, 
but neither group begins to compare with the super¬ 
lative work on Junk Man, which was after all only 
another popular song of the time. 

The United States introduced a measure of peace- 


President signed the Lease-Lend Agreement with 
Great Britain. A little over a year later came the shock 
of the surprise Japanese attack on the American naval 
base at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, precipitating the USA 


caught in the draft. The best-known service band was 
led by Major Glenn Miller, who had volunteered for 
the Army in the late summer of 1942. By then, the 
only records being made by instrumentalists were the 
government-issue “V” Discs, twelve-inch 78 r 


but tough plastic called vinylite, frequently with as 


single disc. Commercial records were prohibited by 

whose leader, James Caesar Petrillo, had become 
acutely aware of the extensive use of records instead 
of live performers by radio stations. He therefore 

further instrumental recordings by union members 
unless for use only in the war effort and domestically. 

it had been purchased, the second part of this proviso 

after the date specified by the union: at midnight on 
July 31, 1942 the recording studios were silenced, 
apart from unaccompanied vocal recordings by such 
148 


as Bing Crosby, Dinah Shore, Frank Sinatra, Dick 
Haymes and others. (Negro spiritual groups had 
rarely used instrumental accompaniments, so they 
continued as before.) When the carefully accumulated 
stockpiles of classical records ran out for the major 
companies, Victor and Columbia, in 1944, they 
reluctantly agreed to do as Decca, with little pre¬ 
tension to any classical catalogue, had done a year 
earlier, and sign an agreement with the unions to pay 
a royalty to union funds for the relief of unemployed 

the morale of the American fighting-man, however, 
they were exempt from Petrillo’s decree, and nearly 
nine hundred different ones were made and issued 
between 1943 and 1948. They included music in all 
categories, such classifications being stated on the 
labels, sometimes with curious results. “Sweet,” “Hot 
Jazz,” “Swing,” “Dixieland,” “Popular Vocal,” “In¬ 
great deal of discrimination in some cases, but the 

they wereissued (free, of course). It must be remarked 

long to discover that they possessed some highly 
desirable international currency, and British record 
collectors, be they of jazz, dance music, popular 
vocals or any other category, where willing to pay 
heavily to possess copies of these most exclusive of all 
recordings. The fact that many of the performances 
were unobtainable elsewhere, having been made 
expressly and without fees for the “V” Disc label 
made them doubly, trebly desirable, and even some 
of the tides that had been simply transferred from 
existing commercial issues were prefaced by spoken 
remarks from the artists, which was almost like having 
the labels autographed by those artists. 

Major Glenn Miller’s large AEF Band made a 
number of these records. Before joining the Army, he 
and his civilian band had made two films {Sun Valley 
Serenade and Orchestra Wives) and his commercial 
records were enjoying fantastic sales on both sides of 
the Atlantic. They were not by any means all in the 
“swing” idiom; the most popular during the early 
’forties was admittedly a non-vocal piece called In 
The Mood with a catchy if repetitive tune (it had been 
recorded in 1930 as Tar Paper Stomp and sold 68 
copies throughout the States, and again in 1932 as 
Hot And Anxious, for which the sales figures are not 
available but though considerably better than this, 
were still not world-shattering), and there were things 
such as Sold American and Pennsylvania Six-Five Thousand 
whose only vocal part was provided by the band 
chanting the titles at intervals, but there were also 
dozens of regular numbers from films and Tin Pan 

The latter included Alice Blue Gown (1920), Wonderful 
One (1923), Beautiful Ohio and Missouri (both 1918), 
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of a permissive society has allowed them this licence, 
and so at “pop” festivals, notably in the Isle of Wight 
at the end of August, 1969, thousands of teenagers 
participated in a near-ritualistic performance by 
various, “groups” and solo performers, lived rough, 
mixed-bathed naked and generally proved that they 
were children of the parents who had in all probability 

with Tommy Dorsey, or jived and jitterbugged to 
Benny Goodman’s orchestra on records while their 
American counterparts reacted in the same way to 
these bands in person. The difference was that the 
young people of the ’sixties and ’seventies did as they 

when the same age did not dare and probably would 
not have got away with it if they had. Autre temps, 

The post-first-war “flappers” and their “knuts” 

younger sisters and brothers five or six years later 
came under fire for doing the Charleston and the 
Black Bottom; composers such as Johann Strauss, Jr 

the waltz his family had made immortal in the mid¬ 
nineteenth century; came swing music and the antics 
of the jitterbugs, and of course that, and boogie- 
woogie and rock-’n’-roll and the Twist and so on, 
were regarded as quite unimaginably dreadful. But 
those who condemn the latest proof of teenage 

the protests against “pops” of the ’sixties and ’seventies 
are nothing like as loud or ill-informed as similar 
attacks on jazzing and jiving were in their day - have 
quite lately turned to the very music we have been 
reading about in this book. Nostalgia has become 
respectable. In a North Carolina town with the 
delightful name of Pleasant Garden, Clyde Hahn 
directs the Coon-Sanders Original Nighthawks Club, 

bers as can attend to hear music, live and recorded. 
As many of the old-timers as are able have joined the 

or being interviewed by younger members who have 
only the records from ’way back to show them what 

cannot possibly have any first-hand memories of what 

were at their most popular. True, these nostalgia-by¬ 
proxy adherents to the things of the past are in a 
minority among their contemporaries, most of whom 
are apparently eager to maintain the generation gap 
by pouring scorn on music they associate with the 
formalities and starchiness of Ballroom Champion¬ 
ships and television shows such as Come Dancing-, but 
they exist, nonetheless. 

In England, nostalgia has taken the form of small 
societies dedicated principally to the ’thirties in 
general and A 1 Bowlly in particular. (There is also a 
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group that centres its devotion round Arthur Tracy, 
“The Street Singer,” and another that exists to cherish 
the memory and the music of “Fats” Waller.) On 
both sides of the Atlantic, the major record companies 
have for some time been doing quite a roaring trade 
in the production of long-playing records made up of 
original performances to which these companies still 
hold the rights. They have been competing for the 
best-packaged album set, Columbia offering LPs of 
great stage personalities while RCA Victor, in what 
they call their “Vintage” Series, have at different 
times recalled a single year by a selection of its out¬ 
standing dance-band and popular vocal performances, 
or a band per disc, thus keeping alive the memory of 
such as Coon-Sanders’ Original Nighthawks, Paul 
Whiteman, the Original Dixieland Jazz Band, George 
Olsen and others. Nostalgia has become Big Business. 

It is said that the big band business more or less 

fifteen men on a dead man’s music, although why this 
should be in the Age of Affluence is somewhat hard 
to understand. The fact is surely that the youngsters 
had tired of the dance music of their elders. It had 
admittedly rather got into a rut, whereas what was 
wanted was something that was “in the groove,” to 
use the argot of the ’fifties. Four shaggy young men 
wielding electric guitars and drums provided the 
reaction to the graceful white-tie-and-tails ballroom 
types. 1 Those of us who deprecate this deliberate 


which is bound to come. Maybe it will not be 
but a fool will be so rash as to predict when the change 

less what external influence will bring it about. 

It might be diverting, however, to make a sug- 
The Dixieland Band music was a violent 


to the so 
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banjos that w< ...... _ o _ >x ____ _ 

The Beatles and the Rolling Stones symbolized revolt 
against something that had become stylized with 
massed brass and saxophones. Could it be that 
original sound through the use of unusual instrumenta- 

consisting entirely of electronic devices or even com¬ 
puters (there is a long-playing record containing a 
track on which a computerized instrument plays and 
sings the Victorian chorus “hit” Daisy Belli), but the 
production of dance music by means of skilled 
musicians, perhaps no more than six or seven in 


long-accepted in conventional musical organizations. 
A typical “ultra-modem” group might consist of 
french horn, oboe, flute, harp and ’cello, the first 
three replacing the brass and reed sections of a 
between-wars dance band, the ’cello filling out the 
background and the harp providing the rhythm 
customarily given by piano and guitar. Percussion 
might be provided by xylophone or marimba. The 
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THE 

DANCE 

BANDS 



CAN YOU NAME THE 
MUSICAL GROUPS THAT 
PLAYED UNDER THESE 
NAMES AND TAG LINES? 

(The answers are all in these 
fascinating pages.) 

The Band That Plays the Blues 
Hotel Astor Orchestra 
Rippling Rhythm 
Blue Four 

Cocoanut Grove Orchestra 
Tic-Toc Rhythm 
Queens Dance Orchestra 
The Orange Blossom Band 
The Royal Canadians 
The Ipana Troubadors 


CAN YOU NAME THE 
PERFORMERS KNOWN RY 
THESE TITLES OR 
NICKNAMES? 

The Idol of the Air Lanes 
Papa Joe 

The High-Hatted Tragedian of Jazz 
The Sweetheart of the Forces 
Snakehips 
The Street Singer 
That Sentimental Gentleman 
of Swing 

The Whispering Cometist 
The Waltz King 
The Old Left-Hander 


A selection of the Nostalgia 
Book Club 










Happy days 
are here again 




























would play them over to the other boys, who would 
stand close by the piano, trying over what I played. 
Their musical memories were so great, that once they 
had the number fixed in their minds, we didn’t need 
the sheet music any more.” Each time the new number 

clarinettist Shields - would think up something to 
“say” about it that he had not said before, with the 
result it came out slightly different each time. Two 
versions of each master were made when they came 
to the domed studios of the Columbia Graphophone 
Company in Clerkenwell Road, London, and in the 
9ase of Mammy 0’ Mine, both were put on sale. The 
final chorus of each is constructed on entirely different 

part of each rendering. 

Usually when these impromptu “conversations of 
instruments” took place, everything fell into place 
perfectly. How this could happen can only be ex¬ 
explains why it was so difficult to find replacements 

many, of course, human nature being what it is - did 
their best to climb on the jazz-band wagon. Billy 

its best to emulate the example of the LaRocca band 
was led by showman-pianist Earl Fuller, who also had 

the lines of Joseph C Smith’s (and for a while featuring 
the latter’s subsequent drummer-xylophonist Teddy 
Brown). The larger band played in the New York 
Rector’s Club; the smaller seems to have been prin¬ 
cipally a vaudeville act, whose specialty was the 
clarinet playing of a young man who set out on his 
own as a leader, using some of Earl Fuller’s men, 

method of putting a song over: Ted Lewis (see 

jerky cornet player, and though described as a jazz 
band, it sounded more like a small military band 

in America and made records by which its value can 
be assessed, while the Dixieland Band was conquering 
new worlds in the Old World, was the New Orleans 

^ent^on^a^^sfre^i^New^York^knowri^^the 
Alamo Cafe. The leader was a ragtime pianist of con¬ 
siderable talent, but his fame today rests on the 
breadth of his humour and the size of his nose, for this 
was no less a personality than Jimmy Durante, nick¬ 
named “Schnozzle.” At their best, the Durante men 
could sound very much like LaRocca’s, working in 
the same happy idiom of jnstrumental conversation, 






